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fully] as not having a shadow of merit, andjturning towards me: ‘ Ah, ha! C , is 
Original Communications. ‘the author left to mourn over the wreck of) it you? You will pardon my weakness; | 
his youthful hopes. He was even ridiculed do not often indulge in these fits of wildness, 
by those who had formerly beea friends on My mind is not frequently wrought up to 
account of his ill success, which greatly such volatility. But when I recollect any 
tormented him, although he was conscious such sublime or beautiful expression, the 
This is the state of man: to day he puts forth that his work had not its due degree of repetition of it seems to add ‘fuel to the 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow, blossoms praise. flame,’ and fire my soul with eloquence ; 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him. At this age, when the heart is most sus- and a desire to equal in beauty that expres. 


The third day comes a frost, (a killing frost ;) . ’ hp ; . 
. a ptive, ¢ st < e deceive e ‘sion, comes Over me, bet the cons . 
And when he thinks, (good, easy man) full surely ceptiy e, and most apt to be deceived, we sion, C , bait the consciousness 





For the Tablet. 
Occasional Glimpses ata Poct. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 


His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, form and execute designs, which, in our) that I cannot, makes me despair of ever 
And then he falls as J do. Suaxsreare. | after years, we look upon as absurd. In-more writing poetry. In truth, 1 always 


In a beautiful and romantic town in Con. deed, in the mind of man the present seems considered myself ho more than a poetas- 

necticut, which, for the beauty and variety |, “Se? than the past, and consistent with) |ter, and | often wish that the wild idea of ' 
b a Ms e we J ° MH . © . ‘ , 
of its scenery the sublimity and erandeur’ "€@500- But as time rolls away, the mem., being an author, had never entered my 
9 } , e S 4 ; eae | 2 

of its natural curiosities, and a want of ap. TY Of the past is burried with it; and the thoughts. i 
7 - "9 - by . . ° . ° _ 
p eciation of thése beauties in its inhabitants mind thus freed from a variety of trouble}|. It pained me to see the genial current oi 
; - resumes its wonted cheer ‘Ss \|his soul thus frozen, and to think that i 
is not, perhaps, surpassed by any in the "esumes its wonted cheerfulne ‘ RUF scien or oer ith t sink that it 
state, lived, not many years since, the hero re its rapid mre had borne br aj)might be said of him hereafter : 
of the following tale. | hoe ee toed hero, the meorenoey Aaglerss |. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

We will call him Augustus B. past disappointment, and he might be again | nq waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
r seen, at the dim hour of twilight, walking'| 


; ‘He soon left me, but the recollection of « 
alone and musing upon the bosom of nature,||He soon left me, tion of our 


“ * * Bat where his name 


! eage |: suits me say; R : brpt. . 5 > , — ; : 
_ And lineage lay, it suits me not to say ; ‘while some touching and applicative ex.||meeting Is as legibly impressed upon my i 
Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame, Brite ed ‘mind as it was at the moment of its transpi- 

And had been glorious in another day.” pression from a beautiful author, would) ti 

‘ration. 


_ burst from his lips with poetic eloquence : i ee , 

He was a thorough-bred English scholar, and, enliven his “sss nll as Wan often| From this time he relinquished for a sea- 

and was known to be of a poctic tempera- | ? | Phe secnee ne ‘son all intercourse with the dames si. 
’ r, have I heard from his lips the gifted out.|/S00 all inte sof Heli 


ment. Consequently, he was, for the most , ; - con, and by a respectable addition to his li 
nan : : -_ ,., breakings of the poet, when passing his)\"~~? “ : : 5 gntnenaggl : 
part, different from those around him. He akings of ann bi 7 


Foes . brary 1ew field was open before hi 
balled esti ie ae ‘hours of solitude away in some lone place,||?P4"Y> @ Be as open before him. 
mingled with no company, which was set ll suited to his feclines—and when hee was a great admirer of novels. He 
down for scorn; he walked alone, in the! “C" Suited to his feelings—and when he) 
« +] - c ] 
inost sequestered parts of the town, where 


deemed the sound died away with the breeze||"ead with interest many popular works, but 
. was more truly gratified with reading the 

he could indulge a few moments in reflec.,; hE oe f 
tion, but this was set down for indolence.|, ~"°°'™ Ne ee produced in him the liveliest degree of ex- 
citement, and seemed todiminish, in a meas- 


| —unheard. ‘bose’ . 

spirited works of Scott and others. These 
;my walks having overheard him repeat, 

ure, his former perplexity. But this, like 


In these, his meditative rambles, he ocea.| sali eontiieilat Alnaaiamni. m-nenes eee 

. *.¢ . 1} 4 r ( a rene » » s rer we 

sionally wrote ‘ fugitive pieces’ for a paper! iia dit Clamesiiite cite i et : } 
. |poe vell's—be : ‘7 . : 

+“ pe ‘all his happiness, was of short duration. 


published in New Haven, on account of, 








whieh, he was often rallied and praised,)) “All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, | About this time of his life, being about 
which served not a little to fan the poetic | + en sun himself must die, | the age of eighteen, he became acquainted 
fire which glowed in his soul, and to increase | Before this mortal shall assume, with Louisa M , of whom, as she is to 


; a é Its immortality.” 
his desire for that fame for which persons|| y 


_ | fill a conspicuous place in our narrative, it 
of his temperament so eagerly seek. \|His gestures and countenance bespoke his|may not be improper to speak. She was 
His success thus far, induced him to pub.|admiration, and at the close he sighed.!\the second, and only living daughter of a 
lish, at the early age of sixteen, a small|/Agitation was upon his countenance, and|| respectable and wealthy citizen of a neigh- 
volume of poetry. These, it cannot be im.||his brows knit together, while he continued :|'boring town: She had never known or 
agined, possessed the fire of a Byron, the, ** Could I embody and unbosom now participated in a mother’s love, as she was 
beauty ofa Bryant, or the correctness ofa That which is most within me, deprived of this tender parent, who died 
Halleck ; but that they were respectable, I iwhile she was very young. Thus left to 
Py ° ° ° * - | ° ° 
think myself justifiable in saying. I might ‘the care of a kind father, and possessing 
give examples, but dewm it superfluous: much of his disposition, she was his idol. 
suffice it to say, that the book was publish-|' It is fit |She was educated under the roof of her fa- 
edand in circulation. The result is easily|| Te spel! should break of this protracted dream: her and no pains nor expense were regard. 
foreseen : it fell into the hands of those in|/Buried in my own bosom shall be my-——”|\ed to render her education perfect. 
whose hearts envy and hatred were co-ex.-||here a noise I made aroused him from his We will pass over her early youth, by 
istent, and who were thus ill fitted to judge||revery ; and he started with surprise, and||merely saying that she made great profi- 
ofits merits; and it was condemned [wrong-|shame mantled his cheek, as he exclaimed, |ciency in the various branches of female ed- 








| But alas! my hopes of fame vanish! Fare- 
\well to my hopes of future greatness ! 
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. eo Sok ‘ . . ° ze a 
ucation, and early exhibited a benevolent of love from the spray of a beautiful ark Him ~ ping — melancholy 
heart, a lively sensibility, and an expansive, the linnet was singing its descant in the common én e ‘lings ? a 
mind. vale; the blue bird breathed forth its mel. “ pgpie be tae eden aaiadied evs, 

At the time I am now speaking, Louisa lifluous notes upon the face of spring ; the) An wes vl ies . | 
had attained her sixteenth year; and I \gay songsters seemed all to join in the cho-| To retrieve his ' ot an “ a ” 
would that a pen more skilled in portraying ral symphony ; and nature, arrayed in a) determined to gga? - ' . age _ ler 
the perfections of the female character, was mantle of pearls, seemed to pride herself, volume of pocme. ont — wri yo 
employed to sketch the beauties of Louisa upon her beauty, when Louisa awoke from close succession to each ray and the 
Bacon, a refreshing sleep, and hastened to jo the subjects chosen as they offered ; most of 

Her form was noble, and would command family at breakfast. them are drawn from nature. acide 
from all who saw her, respect; while the) One still was absent. “Where is Augus.| In these, ne a - . his 
symmetrical beauty of her features, the tus?” said Mr. M., casting a smiling glance, my — Ww “a ‘ one aie anc ny a 
sweet expression of her countenance, and at Louisa, asshe entered. She replied, that] mind unbiased, they wou a 9 anes a 
her dark hazel eyes, shaded partly by the she had not scen him since the evening pre.| nounced excellent. In this, his — _ 
curved pensile lashes, would at once excite ‘ceding, while a blush suffused her cheek. tempt to enter the temple of fame, ~ es 
the liveliest admiration. The invariable) «J can tell ye, your honors,” said an pects were rather more flattering t nan they 
beauty of her person was, if possible, infe-' honest looking rustic, passing the door, “if had been hitherto; yet, the boon of praise 
rior to the beauties of her niind. One might he was tall and wore a black coat and was not bestowed upon his work by those 
be struck with heroutward appearance, and priches.” who had endeavored, in his former attempt, 
pleased with her engaging manners; yet) cma yory one, Sam,” said Mr. M., eh sdgenep ag pectic fire. Y is = 
her conversation unfolded those golden tell us what you saw of him, and where.” thing in the disappotntment oO Pe re vod 
beauties, those soul-engaging qualities of | eWhy sir.’ continued Sam, “nothin which weighs down the spirits, which drives 
her mind. Often have I seen the smile a 








playing upon her cheek, or enlivening her 
countenance, while reading some beautiful 
author; which seemed 

“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, and add another hue 

Unto the rainbow,” 
With such qualifications and attractions as 
these, it cannot be presumed that Louisa 
passed unnoticed. Her affections were 
sought to be won by many of the youth who 
visited at her father’s, but the want of a 
kindred feeling existing in their bosoms, in- 
duced her to reject their proffered love. 


strange, as cnOWw mlv as he went! z 4 5 
strange, as] know on, only as | ness, and gives place to its fiercer energies. 
«1% j This little book was the means of an ac- 
and {see it, and run and pick’t it up and) 


] 
! 


along by my house, he dropt a manuscrip, 
give itto him ; and he give me a shilling 


terin over his rhymes, till he got down to 
the end o’ the lane, and there he sot down, 
I suppose, to write them down, aud there ! 
left him.” 


ting down his rhymes?’ inquired Mr. M. 
*Q, nothin, sir, only as he took out a 

piece o’ paper and begun to scribble out. 
Here Mr. M. gave hima shilling, and he 


| 


/ten together and conversed freely. 


. | seemed ordained that all his sublunary hap- 
** What made you suppose he was wri-, 


from the mind its fairest shades of happi- 


} 


quaintance being effected between Augus- 


. ‘ ‘tus and Edward Coleman, which soon in- 
and thanked me, and then went along mut.) 


| 


‘creased to the warmest friendship. 


It is 
strange that they did not sooner discover 
their similarity of feelings, as they were of- 


But it 


iness should be brief. An unlucky acci- 
ent drove Edward from his home and 


» 
i. 
d 


‘country, and inthe “ Parnassian groves” 


|of Greece he fell a victim to a fatal disorder, 
' 


‘and went down to the grave in an untimely 


. mage) ” ae ae . « whe asic. : 
Augustus, being a visitant at the house of bad retired some paces; when Mr. M. ask- jou, 


Mr. M 





, (as an intercourse existed be- 


tween the families) saw, and was not insen-, 


sible of the merits of Louisa. 
quently in her company, and they were not 
long in discovering a similitude of sentiment. 


ed—* What did you say, Sam ?” 


, E “y)° . . a =e 
He was fre. Vd arnt two shillin, this mornin,” said Sam, | 


and immediately disappeared. 
| The sight of Augustus, returning from 


| “Nothin, sir, ’ze only thinkin how casy 


sut to return to Augustus and his poetry. 
| lis book was at first read with interest, 
and a portion of praise bestowed upon it: 
| but as most things grow distasteful with 
the using, the poems of our hero were, ina 


The signs of preferment with which she his morning ramble across the lawn, hushed, short time, ridiculed, and he himself tur- 
treated him were fully visible; and were all observations; and he, entering the) moiled by nearly all who read his poetici:! 


not long unperceived by her father. 

He behel! their growing affection for 
each o.her with rapture; for Augustus was 
the only one ofall the earth, he thought 
worthy the affections of his Louisa. 

At this period, though the education of 


breakiast room, and perceiving the compa-! cffusions. 


ny Waiting, made many apologies for his 
absence. At breakfast, he was rallied by 
almost every one of the company onaccount 
of his morning walk, which served them 
with a very good subject for table conver. 


The memory of his former dis- 
appointment, and the result of this his effort, 
preyed violently upon his spirits, and the 
| fine countenance of Augustus B. was chan- 
ged to a death like paleness. Here his af- 
| flictions had but just begun. He received, 


Louisa might be thought completed, it was sation; but their pleasantry passed off, as in a few days, a letter from Mr. M. stating 


thought advisable to send her to a boarding 
school in the town of L. in a remote part 
of the state, to remain one year. 


father, who was a very intelligent man. 
Thus time rolled away, and on the third) 
day Mrs. Huntington, the instructress, ar-| 
rived at the residence of Mr. M., and Lou. 
isa was to start on the following day. She 
retired at an early hour, fatigued with the 
exertion of the day. 

The sun had tinged with red and purple 
the clouds, which seemed to rest upon the 
magnificent range of hills, which skirted 
the beautiful fields of Mr. M. ; andthe lark 
had long since begun his lively morning 
lay; the robin was whistling ‘his sweet tale 








the stage was to call for Mrs. Huntington 
and Louisa in halfan hour. They were in 


_readiness immediately, and in the sitting 
It being but a few days before commence-' 


ment, she was about preparing for her jour-| 
ney, leaving Augustus to converse with her) 


room waiting its arrival. Louisa went in- 
ito the little study formerly occupied by her. 


self, where, to her surprise, she found Au- 
gustus, reading. He started, and was about 
to retire, when she motioned him to be seat- 
ed, He obeyed; and a tender reciproca- 
tion of their love ensued, and was just seal. 
ed with a kiss, as the stage stopped at the 
door. All things being in readiness, she 
bade farewell to her father, Augustus, and 
her friends, and was in an instant seated in 
the coach by the side of her future govern. 
ant. They were, ere sunset, at the place 
of their destination; where we will leave 
Louisa, pleasantly situated, and return to 


Augustus. 








the very serious illness of Louisa, and re- 
questing him to come immediately te his 
jhouse and accompany him to L e 

He obeyed the summons, and was soon 
at the house of Mr. M., who joined him, and 
they proceeded with all possible haste to- 
wards the place, where lay ill of a pulmo. 
inary consumption, the loved Louisa. Ere 
tthe sun had disappeared behind the western 
hills, they arrived at the house of Mrs, 
pauntington, where Louisa then was. Here 
they learnt the particulars of her case from 
'the attending physician; who stated that 
she had been under his care for nearly 
three months, but not till very recently had 
she been seriously ill; that she exhibited 
symptoms of consumption from his earliest 
visits ; and that the advanced stages were 
now upon her. 
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It may well be conceived what effect sorrow to the house of Mr. M., from which A thing of air—a light fantastic toy, 
these words had upon her father and Au- they retired to their respective homes. What reck we if such shadows live or die ? 
gustus. They were constantly by her bed- Augustus remained that night with Mr. M., Where minds like this, are ruined, guilt must be, 
side, watching lest the least noise should and the following day took his way towards eer where guilt is, remorse will gnaw the soul, 
disturb her; when she awoke, and seeing his native village, whither he arrived ere’ ree Mme te Preys; ao en sme 
> ’ . ‘ . . B 81 . 
the faces of those dearest to her on earth, the moon, in her silvery chariot, had pro-, — Ss af 
she was overcome, and it was some minutes ‘ceeded far on her course in the heavens. | Being a relative of mine, and having been 
before she showed signs of returning ani-| His grief preyed heavily upon him, and thorougly acquainted with him from my 
mation. Being restored, she embraced her he remained for several weeks in a state of boy hood, I know how justly to appreciate 
father and lover for the last time—leaned stupefaction. ‘Time rolled insensibly away his merits: and though the cold world 
back upon the pillow. Nature was nearly for nearly a year, during which he visited) frowned upon his youthful efforts ; and the 
exhausted, and the spirit seemed ready to Mr. M. very frequently, who soon sunk un. cold arms of misfortune embraced him, yet 
burst its clayey barrier, and plume its wings der the weight of his sorrow, and was at.|(de i still hope to do justice to the merits of 
for immortality, when she slowly opened, tended in his last moments by Augustus, Ceparted genius. 
a ] . | . 5 ’ P . ' 
her eyes—gave a last look—and—ceased, whom he now looked upon as no less than ecace, peace to thee, my kinsman !— 
os | r ig ‘The dew of the ill spark! 
to exist. a son, and upon whom he conferred his +%¢ dew of the morn still sparkles upon the 
All within the room was weeping and states. Augustus soon attended to the ng oo a "4 oe the 
. rave mya} 103.|/ e is 1eS . 
sorrow: Augustus fell into a swoon, and grave the remains of the only real partici- rege R oor a awry a 
the father tore his raven locks and ericd pator of his sorrows and was lelt, as it were, § of thy cottage, around which the 
sien tn einer lalone in the world. | woodbine and the lovely jessamine twine 
fo) fig ° . . . . 2) . i . » lily 
When the first torrent of grief had sub- Time, which partially cures all diseases their ema 3 the lily and the fragrance. 
sided, the once beautiful and accomplished of the mind, soon caused Augustus to regain breathing lilac still blossom uncultured be- 
Louisa M. was stiff and cold as the Parian 19 a measure his former elasticity. He re. aide the Pe aet — that surrounds thy 
“a! . ~ les : ae ow uncultivate on; the 
marble. The spirit had gone to inhabit tired to a beautiful cottage on the brow of all . a nes i po: the nightingale 
and adorn a fairer and purer sphere. a gently sloping hill, surrounded by a va.!/§ id mae ‘ icmllt dgliahes-akaaieaiiae 
But in peace, Louisa! We will not (tiety of shrubbery on either side, rendering | the whippowill tells her nightly tale ; 
n | ’ sa! not |. - pleasant resort for “ The Recluse.) but thou art far away: thine eye hath lost 
well upon the sorrow of thy parent, nor 1t@ Very pleasant resort fo be ELCCIUSE. ||. fg “te ay 
awell up ‘ = » NOY'This, this was the p-et’s home. Here he its fire, and thy mind its sensibility. 
attempt to paint the anguish of thy fond ~™ pPveraier ie I 1 hij 7 : : THEODORE 
: : - 2 Wi ( rminec ye S days; a) ‘ 
lover. We will leave them to their grief. “8S Ccbermined’ to spene 1 pes see Baer eungenanecemaperetiiiil 
here might they have passed silently away! 


; : " hie For the Tablet. 
; into the still waters of oblivion; but the Mr. Editor—The following lines were written 
Preparations were immediately made for yenomed tongue ‘of calumny pierced even)’ 


: , . , some months since, and were not at the time in- 
conveying her remains to the place of their ¢his his sacred retreat. | tended for publication, but circumstances have 
nativity ; and on the following morning, at As poetry had again become his ruling’ since induced me to send them to you, and if wor. 
ten o'clock, the procession, consisting of passion, those who had formerly satirized! thy a place in the Tablet, you may insert them. 
Mr. M., Augustus, and a number of her his two volumes, now commenced afresh.| Elegy 

friends at L———, moved at a rapid pace ; Their oppressive criticisms touched him to! svaaeeta! aol an 

but night had soon throwa her dark man- ‘the soul: it weighed heavily upon hi ire! , eee eee ee eee 

5 > : ’ oeu bb y upon DIS Spit) see, there she lies, in Death’s cold arms embrac’d! 
tic over the procession, and ere they entered jjts, and he was wasted to a shadow. His|/4h me! how pale those cheeks, and yet how sweet 
the peaceful village of B., the clock tolled mind, which had continued unimpaired, was, Those half closd’d lips, that once gave utterance 
eleven. The solemn peal, as it fel! and re- pow crushed under the weight of his afflic-| To all the feelings of the soul and charm'd 
verberated upon the ear, scemed a voice tions; and reason ceased to do her office. he list’ner, now appear.—Yes, e’en in Death 
from the dead—so loud——so terrible. They 


re ll | Thou still art beautiful and lovely, Jane— 
¢ Phis is the wreck of the noble figure and) So shows the Damask, when some heavy dew 
proceeded through the deserted streets: 


; ; mighty mind of Augustus B. | Hath quench’d its luster, or the chill North wind 
nothing was heard, save the occasional | Frequently, when the ranting monster— Hath dimm'd its sparkling hue. The roseate bloom 
screech of the owl, and the whippowil’s jnsanity—had loosed for a moment his| Of life hath left thy lily cheeks.—Those eyes 
notes afar of in the vale.—noucht seen. | ae h tl | That bean’d so bright with intellectual worth 
hel h bh: “ se kar ty - .. reer his ardent soul flew through ree Are now forever clos'd in the long sleep 

save the black bat wheeling before tnem,’'flowery fields of poesy, unfolding all the vig-| Of Death—Thy music breathing voice is hush’d— 
and the stars, which seemed to wink upon jor of the poet: but it was transient. Like But yet a smile celestial, seems to speak 

this funeral group as they passed under its 

shining canopy. They halted at the man- 


‘the meteor, it is—and is not. ‘Thus he con.| Thee too divine to be forever dead— 
sion of Mr. M.—entered, und deposited the 


* * * * * * 


le “te : . ‘| Thy Heav’n-born spirit, rob’d in mortal clay, 

tinues to live, bereft of reason, and far from) Just deign’d to visit us nad gain, what could 
5 C ithe scene of his misfortunes, in a neighbor-|'] 

remains in the little study before mentioned. 

The funeral was attended on the morrow, || | 'To dwell in brighter climes above, with God 


t else, our love—But thou wert summon’d home, 
ing State. He had friends, but— 
and many of the villagers came to cast a ‘“‘These he has left, and books have lost”their Forever blest. 
fo] 


| And left this sinful world of pain and grief 
i : . charm ; We will not mourn thee, then 
parting glance upon the remains of the gen- ppe . a ’ ’ 


4 brightest sky is but a veil of gloom ; | As tho’ thou wert lost indeed, nor grieve that thou 
tle, the meek and the generous Louisa.) His mind and hand are useless, where the harm, | Hast left, ah what again, this cumbrous clay— 


The hour appointed drew nigh, and the pro-|\In drawing to his only couch—the tomb ? 
= et P | g y 


|, We will not even wish thee back to dwell 
cession formed. 


vex > hear alke . . | With us beneath this bleak, inclement sky, 
: Next the hearse walked)/Ah ! who can bear the self-abhorring thought | And the pure realms of endless joy forsake— 

her father and Augustus, then the relatives |Of time, chance, talent wasted—who can think | No ! thou art blest—thou'rt gone to join the songs 
and friends in due form. As the little group Of friendship, love, fame, science gone to nought,| 4° j it 


| : meet *! And Choral Symphonies of Heav’n’s choir— 
neared the grave, the service of the dead And not in hopeless desperation sink ? ‘And we shall see thee soon, for life’s short hour 
was read by the priest, while the friends; Ye, who abused, neglected, renj—and stained _| Is quickly past, and meet to part no more. 


and relatives gave a last look at the linea. || That heart age pay come and reg | gene 
ments of Louisa M. The coffin was closed | re greghecer derayr dyneks dyenyredinye: ory 








; ‘ ||Feel, as you look, the scorpion stings of hell! | A Tavern Sien.—“ What device shall 
and lowered into the grave amid the sobs) ; Ihave upon my new sign?” said a gentle- 
of parent and lover. Her dust molders| eae wn Aa cy he: mergemnnag an man about to open a house of public enter- 
to dust: but the spirit is interwreathed with) Your hearts, encrusted in their case of steel,, _||tainment, with his bar more fully provided 
the pure and spotless ones of eternity. No feelings of remorse or pity know. than the parlor or bed room. “Put on it 

The villagers soon separated, and the Yes, you will say, poor, weak and childish boy, ‘the picture of a horn, with yourself coming 
mourning friends departed, with heart-felt)|Infirm of purpose, shook by every sigh, lout at little end,” said a bystander. 
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For the Tablet. 
A Fragment. 
‘‘ Hail to the land whereon we tread, 
Our fondest boast ; 
The sepulcher of mighty dead, 
The truest hearts that ever bled, 





state of that unhappy nation from the first 
of her commotions. Europe was at that 
. . . ® r 

time in a state of comparative peace. The 


‘treaty of Versailles was just concluded, and 


the monarehs of that vast continent were 
reposing in fancied security—when as if to 


aland! Well might his spirit hover around 
the spot he loved so much! Well might 
his genius dart the last rays of its effulgence 
on benighted Greece! From the sad con- 
templation of ruined hopes and_ blighted 
expectations, let us turn once more to the 


Who sleep on glory’s brightest bed, 
A fearless host ; 

No slave is here; our unchained feet 

Walk treely, as the waves that beat 
Our coast.” 


mar their hopes and cast a gloom o’er all) prospects of our own republic. Bright as 
their prospects the dark cloud of the revo. they are at present, ages may work a 
‘lution suddenly burst upon them. ‘change. We would not—were it laid be- 
Among the causes which led to such a fore us—read the volume of her fate, or 
To portray to your imagination the glo-. change, may be enumerated, Virst, the draw trom futurity the veil which hides it 
ries of our country, to dwell upon her beau- growing disrespect of the French for their and tell her destiny. May the time never 
ties as expanded to our vision, is a pleasing sovereign and their incipient longing for come whea the pillars of her liberty = 
—a delightful theme. Reflection is thrown case and independence. Entrusted with totter and fall. But should this be her des. 
back to ages that have passed away ; to too much power—idolized with too much tiny—should the unalterable decrees of 
scenes that have been witnessed. It calls affection—the situation of their monarch heaven have declared our ruin, God grant 
to our remembrance her originand progress, was in the highest degree responsible. ‘The, our eyes may never open on the day when, 
—her glorious struggle for an independence’ failure of any enterprise and the ill success rent with civil discord, dismembered and 
now achieved, and her proud elevation in of any undertaking, however trivial, were, undone, she shall become the sport of na- 
the annals of fame. It bids us look with alike imputed to him. The benefits of this’ tions and a blasted hope., Should she fall, 
hope to a coming destiny—tells us that the predilection for their sovereign, extended, may she, Phoenix-like, arise from the ashes 
star which has guided our frail bark amidst also, to the nobles of his realm. The Ple- of her burning and again resume her stand- 
the raging of the waves around it, will ever bian, although sensible of rights of which ing on the same foundation. 
be our safeguard inthe hour of danger. It he was debarred—of privileges in which he eases 
hightens events that have passed—cheers liad no participation, still when he gazed 
for the present, and glimmers with hope upon his sovereign and reflected upon the) 
o’er the prospects of the future. ‘Time was glory of his country, could sacrifice every | 
when this country was a wilderness—when private feeling to the good of the communi- 
no sound echoed through its borders but the ty, and dedicate himself, his fortumes and | 
war-whoop of the savage in his call for ac. his talents to the cause of an object he fond- 
tion. Its aspect was essentially the same. ly cherished and on whose growing beau- 
The grand and beautiful were there. ‘The ties he dwelt with rapture. 
same lofty mountains towered above its When engrossed with the care of a be- 
surface—the same oceans Javed its shores loved objeet—chained by its fascinatious 
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A Fragment, 

** And never may they rest unsung, 
While Liberty can find a tongue. 
Twine, Gratitude, a wreath tor them, 
More deathless than the diadem, 

Who to life’s noblest end, 

Gave up life’s noblest powers, 

And bade the legacy descend, 

Down, down to us and ours.” 


What is national gratitude, and what is 


and all but the same beings existed. The 
western waters swept in silent majesty 
through its pathless forests, but they bore 
on their bosom no bark which bespoke the 


und entangled by its allurements—iman, 


ever deaf to the eall of reason, to the voice 


the effect which it produces? Is the one 
the mere tear of pity which we shed over 


of those who would warn bim of his danger, the grave of a Hero—and the other the 


sull treads heedless and forgetful in the 


passing tribute of a short remembrance ? 


presence of civilized man. On this favor. path of error and clasps with renewed af. is the one the cold regret we whisper as 
ed spot, nature had lavished her charnas tection the idol of his bosom. So France, we crowd around his burial—and the other 
with profusion. Grand and magnificent in blinded by her love of royalty—dazzled by) the quick forgotten vow of unfading recol- 
her operations, she had afforded the subject. the brightness of her military splendor, saw) lection! What, then, is national gratitude ? 
of astonishment and awe. ; not the happiness of other nations—heard Other ages must return the answer. ‘Trace 

It is needless to call to your recollection not the voice that would warn her of her back the annals of history. Go to the once 
the memory of the Puritans. They were danger. From this period we date the flourishing republics of Greece and Rome. 
men, distinguished alike for knowledge and revolution—from this time till the fall ef Demand of them their heroes—and you find 
religion, who fled from the soil of their na- Robespierre, France was the scene of coin.| it there. It is enstamped upon the soil thi t 
tive country to seck that repose which she motions, the dupe of designing and artful gave them birth, It is found burning in 
denied them—in the bosom of a wilderness. ieaders. Let us now investigate the fate the vivid language of poetry—echoed and 
This was the commencement of our glory. of other nations. Where are the republics re-echoed by a people’s voice. Painting 
They planted the germ of a future repub- of ancient time? Covered with the oblivi. has lent its aid to picture them in beauty, 
lic—watered it alike with their tears and on of ages. Go tread on the classic shores and sculpture has traced on marble the rec- 
prayers, and perhaps even now are watch. of Greece. Go view the ruins of a nation ‘ollection of their heroes, Here, then, shall 
ing with anxiety its progress or its end. (rom whose prospects once prophetic vision we find an answer. National gratitude ! 
Clouds, indeed, may have rested on its ori- as it reached o’er times to come, could paint! [t is holy, pure, ennobling. It is the em- 
gin—genius and talent been exerted for its, the f-irest hopes of permanent success. bodied testimony of a nation’s love, follow- 
downfall, and the powers of man combined ‘The land of Poets, Orators and Statesmen) ing its possessor even after death. — It is to 
to work its ruin, and veil its rising beauties —where is itnow? We beheld it towering honor the dead, as we praised the living— 
from surrounding nations. But these have! in majesty —“ growing with its growth and to encircle them with a remembrance un- 
failed. Genius, in its highest flights could) strengthening with its strength ’’—the source! ceasing and eternal—to bid posterity emu- 
not soar beyond it. Talent, with its deep-' of light and knowledge to all around it. late their virtues. It is beautiful in theory 
est knowledge, could not eradicate it, and) But the fairy charm is broken—the spell is |—tncommon in practice. ; 
their united powers blended in one mighty! now unbound and we see her groping amidst! Where now are the heroes of our revo- 
effort yielded to its vigor. Standing as she|'the darkness of ignorance and vice. The lution? Where are those who struggled 
does at present, our country is a beacon to! proud Ottoman has trod on the ruins of her on the battle ground of freedom and died in 
those nations who would follow her exam-|/‘seven churches”—the blood of her sons the defense of liberties we now enjoy ! 
ple. The sun of Liberty which has daz.||has flowed on the tombs of their fathers and ‘Their spirits may yet wander through the 
zled with such refulgence here, is now/|the ashes of her dead have risen from her;|land and the last rays of their setting sun 
dawning on the Eastern world. France||conflagrations as a prayer to heaven that|may throw a dim light over the soil on 
has imbibed her spirit and is following in||her sufferings might end. Well might the|\which it once beamed with such effulgence. 
her train. Let us view for a moment the poe: Byron mourn over the fate of so proud) But this is all. Their glory is tast fading 
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from amongst us. ‘The companions of their ‘the literary men of our country have labor-| The coffin was borne upon the shoulders of 
labors are few and dying, and the grave ed, when too little encouragement has been four young men, while a long train follow. 
that receives the last hero of our revolution, afforded them. No one can doubt the rich- ed behind. Being at leisure, | joined the 
as it closcs over him may draw the curtain ness of our soil or climate is sufficient to procession. We soon reached the village 
of forgetfulness on all. The curse of na-) bring forth flowers which would adorn any church yard. The prayers were said over 
tional ingratitude lies heavy on our nation. nation, especially when the kind attention the corpse, and soon after the coffin was 
Why, then, should we not remove it ? Are) of those whose duty it is to encourage their (by means of ropes) let down into the grave. 
the charms of Liberty worthless? Shallijcultivation is bestowed. Our institutions Here my attention was arrested by the sobs 
its defenders be disgraced—degraded ! are favorably adapted tothe encouragement of an old, grey headed man, the father of 
Shall they not rather be honored and ador.|,of every branch of education, and nothing |the deceased. He approached the brink of 
ed? Ifwe would cherish a sense of noble-| is needed but a smiling sky to enable the the grave and, casting a look into it seemed 
ness and virtue—if we would render the! flowers of literature to spring rejoicingly to say, * All my high formed hopes are con- 
battle ground sacred and revered, let us| from the soil where they have taken root, signed to this cold grave.” When the first 
venerate those who have expired upon it.and which seems formed by Providence for shovel full of earth fell upon the coffin and 
The humblest cottager will rear over the|their unparalleled growth and prosperity. the hollow sound broke in upon bis ear, it 
grave of a beloved object some monument|Should we not then readily afford our sup- appeared as ifa chill damp had falien upon 
of sorrow to tell to the passing stranger||port and encouragement to our own authors his heart. Regardless of every earthly 


how he loved him. Parental affection||;who have struggled fearlessly, and as yet object, the old man raised his eyes to heav- 
1} 


will plant even the roses of beauty on the||Victoriously, with foreign writers, and have''en, and clasping his hands in agony, ex- 
soil of death, and water them with tears as||risen to their hourly brightening eminence, claimed, ** O my God, why was I permitted 
they expand over its victim. And shall a|)in the face, not only of Quarterly Critics, to behold this hour—why was I eyer pre- 
nation enriched with every bounty—grati-||but in the neglect of domestic encourage. served to witness this heart rending scene ! 
fied with every privilege—pass in silence|ment. English literature can never be- But why should I dare tomurmur? Thou 
over the fite of those who lived—who died| come the standard of ours: the two must! art all wise, thy will, not mine, be done.” 


to save them ? |ever remain independent of each other, so The grave was svon closed and the green 
RC tee ‘long as diversified objects, pursuits, princi. sod laid upon it. The litle groups began 

For the Tablet. ples and institutions remain. Even were slowly to disperse—I alone lingered, and 

English Literature. itheir ultimate perfection the same, should presently all had gone. I amused myself 


tis becoming more and more pre ralent)| We not rather cherish our own loved insti- by reading the inscriptions curved upon the 


for the literary scholars of our country to| tutions aud increasing talents in preference numerous monuments inthe yard. How 
patronise every classic work that makes its||'° that which is foreign, and which tends to many sleep beneath these tombstones. sail 
appearance here from the “fast anchored|/incul “ate too much of the aristocratical I, who perhaps like me once loved to roa 
isle,” whether it ean lay any well founded||creed of Europe, instead of the republican hither to read the name of some frrer.4 ira. 
claim to the patronage of this hemisphere! #4 more enterprising spirit which charac- ced upon his tomb, Who knows how soon 


or js remarkable for its.own individual mer.|terizes American literature? Justrria. | my name shall be read by those who shail 
it—-much to our shame. and much to the _ — hereafter ramble over the peaceful dwelling 





disadvantage of American authors and pub- For the Tablet. of the dead! 
lishers. I would not assert that the stand.|| 4 Leaf from a Traveler’s Diary. Whilst making these reflections, I ub. 
ard periodicals of Mngland are uninterest-|| It was a delightful morning in the charm. served a female form enter the little wick. 


ing or uninforming—that their editors are|jing month of May, that I entered the village ¢t. Curiosity prompted me to conceal my- 
not men, in many tstances, of unrivaled|of W. in the south western part of the state self behind a large weeping willow, whence 
talents, as poets and statesmen—but I would|of M. The bright orb of day was just dart- [ could observe her without being scen. 
affirm that the contents of these publica-||ing his broad bright beams from behind the She approached with a quick step the 
tions are not such as are suited to the tastes|eastern horizon, tinging every object with newly covered grave; she was apparent. 
ofthe American people generally. They) |their saffron hue. A slight fog rose from ly sixteen years of age, singularly beau- 
may abound with the beauties of philosophy jan adjacent lake, and curling slowly up- tiful, clad in a plain cambric robe. Her 
and science, or may sparkle with the gems||wards, ascended above the hills. The dark raven Jocks floated in the wind, save 
of genius and be illumined with the flashes lpearly dew drops hung from the verdant fo. where they were confined by interwoven 
of fancy,—but its gushes of intellectual|liage and appeared then infinitely more flowers. In her arms she had newly gath- 
beauty rise from founts of the old school of|beautiful to my enraptured gaze, than the |ered roses which she strewed upon the 
British classics. ‘The leading principles of||brightest gem that ever decked a monarch’s| grave of (as I thought) her lover.“ He’s 
their religious and political institutions are Gadions. The feathered choir warbled||gone,” she murmured, as the silent tear 
maintained with tenacity and vindicated with’ |forth their song of praise to the great Being! trickled down her fair cheek.“ The only 
a patience and subtilty that might baffle|/|who provides for them every thing needful tie which made life sweet is severed.” 
the fecble reasonings of the uninitiated in|'to their being, while the busy hum of thou.||Presently a loud hysterie laugh broke from 
British politics and sophistical argumenta- 'sands of insects was heard faintly at a dis.||her, and then she sung @ verse in such a 
tions. Their efforts seem to be directed||tance. Ali nature was in bloom, and the !ow, sweet, melodious voice, that it scemed 
more to the permanent establishment of|'grateful fragrance, wafted from the carna.| almost unearthly. In short, it was evident 
their aristocratical usages and to the vin-|'tion blossoms, excelled in odor the aromatic that insanity swayed Its scepter, where rea- 
dication of kingly rights, than to either the||groves of India. Upon an extensive plain) son formerly claimed unlimited dominion. 
progress of literature itself, or the promul-||numerous cattle were grazing or reclining ‘She soon after turned abruptly and walked 
gation of philosophical or political truth.|/at their ease, while their young sported in| @W@y with rapidity Desirous of watching 
] know that many of our literati are pa-||frolicsome play at their side. The faint her movements, I followed at a suitable 
trons of their publications, who scarcely be-||tinkling of a sheep bell heard from a distant “istance. She wended her way through a 
stow a passing notice on the meritorious|hill, broke in upon the peaceful stillness of 4ark valley and began to ascend a: steep, 
writings of many of the first American au-||nature, and served to highten the beauty of CT@gsy Mountain. She bounded over the 
thors. This may arise, in a measure, from/|the scene. jrude rocks with the fleetness of the moun- 
honest preference, but too often, I fear,|| As I entered the village my attention|‘@!" chamois. She heeded not the rough- 
from the promptings of prejudice and pride.||was arrested by a long train of mourn.|/ness of the path, nor her bleeding feet, but 
It ought not to be so. Every person must/lers, who were conducting a fellow being —_ her way with untiring perseverance, 
be aware of the disadvantages under which||to the narrow home appointed for all,/At length she gained the mountain top. 
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There she paused and took a long wide must not endeavor to win her young and! survived all his children excepting myself.” 
gaze upon the surrounding country, until artless heart,’ though the—‘I am pennyless; ‘* You have seen better days. 

her eye rested upon the village church) and cannot expect that her father would) “TI have; my husband was wealthy ; but 
yard; there her gaze became fixed and|ever consent to our union—he has ever false friends ruined him ;_he endorsed notes 
steady. ‘Ah! cruel death,” cried she, treated me with kindness, and I will not be! to a great amount, which stripped us of 
«« how couldest thou rend from me he whom ungrateful.’ Thus he reasoned, and thus nearly all our property, and one misfortune 
L loved, loved to distraction? O! Alonzo,’ he heroically endeavored to subdue what followed another, until we were reduced to 
continued she, “I cannot survive you: ihe considered illfated passion. Caroline ‘poverty. My husband did not long survive 
no! no! I will die with you.” And in the ‘had many suitors, some of whom were fully, his losses, and two of my children followed 
next moment (ere I was aware of her intent) worthy of her ; but she refused all their him. ee ‘ m 
she precipitated herself headlong down the overtures with a gentele yet decisive firm.) “‘ Tlave you any remaining children ? 
precipice on which she was standing. It ness. Her father wondered at her conduct, “| have one, and he is my only support. 
was done in an instant, consequently [ could yet would not thwart her inclination. — |My health is so feeble that I cannot do 
make no interposition ; [ had not the most) He was in the decline of life, and wished much, and my father being blind needs 
distant idea that she meditated self destruc.| to see her happily settled ere he quitted the great attention. My son conceals from my 
tion. With asad heart I bore the unwel- stage of existence. It was not long ere he knowledge the amount of his salary ; but | 
come news to the parents of the unfortunate suspected that young Henry was the cause] am convinced he sends me nearly all, if not 


‘girl. It was received with christian resig- of her indifference to others;—the evident! the whole amount of it.” 
girl. s rece 


nation and fortitude, aud the next day Ma. ‘pleasure she took in hearing him praised, ‘* Then he is not at home with you.” 
ria, the unfortunate maniac, was laid be- the blush that overspread their checks’) ‘ No sir, he is clerk for a merchant in 
side her lover in the village church yard. whenever their eyes met, all served to con-| Philadelphia.” 





V. (vince the old gentleman, who had not for-/| “ Clerk for a merchant in Philadelphia ! 
eee gotten that he was once young himself, Pray, what is your son’s name ?” 
. ; (that they felt more than common interestin, ** Henry W———.” 
FRULS S. ’ ; eal 4 ‘ x 

SMisccllancous ____ | each other’s welfare. He forbere making) “ Henry W———!” reiterated Mr. D. 
ee ae ae ¥ : ‘ i r pamartk } re C sé y r > is r ’ eft } . , 
Filial Worth Rewardea. my remarks upon the subject, but was n ot Why, he is my clerk, I lett him at my 

eget ‘ as displeased at the supposition, as the house, not a fortnight since. 

** My tale is simple, and of humble birth, © 


ih toate of seapeet ta: s0ek went.” | pennyless Henry would have imagined. } Here followed a succession of inquiries, 
Henry had now been a year in his em-'||which evineed an anxicty and solicitude, 
‘You are too parsimonious Henry,’ said ploy ; My. D. knew nothing of his family,! that a mother only could feel: to all of 
Mr. D. to one of his clerks, as they were put his strict integrity, his irreproachable which, iy"- D. replied to her perfect satis- 
together in the counting house; ‘give me) morals, his pleasing manners, all conspired faction. 
leave to say that you do not dress suilicient- to make him esteem highly. Hewas proud) ‘You know our Henry?” said the old 
ly genteel to aggaes oF clerk in a fashiona- of Henry, and wished him to appear in dress, ‘man, raising his head from his staff; “ well 
ble store.” Henry's face was suffused with as well as in manners, as respectable as any sir, then you know as worthy a lad as ever 
a deep blush, and in spite of his endeavors one, He often wondered at the scantiness lived—God will bless him. | He will bless 
tv suppress it, a tear trembled on his manly of his wardrobe, for althugh he dressed with’ him for his goodness to his poor old grand. 
cheek. ‘Did [ not know that your salary the most scrupulous regard to neatness, his father,” he added, in a tremulous voice, 
was suificient to provide more genteel habi-| elothes were almost threadbare. Mr. D.) while the tears ran down his aged cheeks. 
liments,’ continued Mr. D. ‘I would in did not think that this proceeded from a nig. | “ He is a worthy fellow, to be sure,” said 
crease It. 'gardly disposition, and he determined to//Mr. D., risingand putting a well filled purse 
‘My salary is sufficient, amply sufficient, broach the subject, and, if possible, ascer- into the hands of the old man. “He isa 
sir,’ replied Henry, in a voice choaked with tain the real cause—this he did in the man-, worthy fellow, and shall not want friends.” 
that proud independence of feeling, which ner we have before related. || Noble boy,” said he as riding leisurely 
poverty had not been able to divest himof. Soon afier this conversation took place,) along, and ruminating on his interview— 
His employer noticed his agitation and im. Mr. D. left home on business. And as he) “ noble boy—he shall not want wealth to 
mediaicly changed the subject. |Was returning, through a beautiful little enable him to distribute happiness. I be- 
Mr. ) was a man of immense wealth village, he alighted at the door of a cottage) lieve he loves my girl, and if he docs he 
and ample benevolence ; he was a widower and requested a drink of water. The mis-) shall have her, and all my property into 
and had but one child, a daugher, who Was ‘tress, with an ease and pcliteness that con- the bargain.” : 
the pride of his declining years. She was vinced him she had not always been the!) Filled with this project, and determined, 
not as perfect as an angel, or as beautiful as, humble cottager, invited him to enter, He. if possible, to ascertain the true state of 
Venus; but the goodness, the innocence,| accepted the invitation—and here a scene their hearts, he entered the breakfast room 
he intelligence of her mind shone in her of poverty and neatness presented itself) the next morning after his arrival at home. 
countenance, and you had but to become ae-| such as he had never before witnessed.—!| ‘So Henry is about to leave us to go to 
quaimted with, to admire, and love her.— "The furniture which consisted of nothing) England to try his fortune,” he carelessly 
Such was Caroline Delancy, when Henry more than was absolutely necessary, was so|!observed. ; : 
first became an inmate of her father’s house. exquisitely clean, that it gave charms to) ‘Henry about to leave us!” said Caro. 
No wonder then that he soon loved her with) poverty, and cast an air of comfort on all) line, dropping the work that she beld in her 
a deep and devoted atfection—and, reader, around. A venerable looking old man,|hand,.‘ about to leave us and going to Enz. 
had you known him you would not have} who had not seemed to notice the entrance)|land !” she added, in a tone which evinced 
wondered that love was soon returned, for of Mr. D. sat leaning his head on his staff;| the deepest interest. 
their souls were congenial ; they were cast his clothes were clean and whole, but so; “To be sure, but what if he is, child?” 
in virtue’s purest mould, and altho, their'/patched that you could have scarcely told)! ** Nothing, sir, nothing, only I thought 
tongues never gave utterance to what their, which had been the original piece. ' ¢ 
hearts felt, yet the language of their eyes| 
was too plain to be mistaken. Henry was) 
the very soul of honor, and although he||house. |) 
perceived that he was not indifferent to}| “Tt is, sir.” } 
Caroline, he still felt that he must conquer) 


the | ‘He seems to be quite aged.” 
the passion that glowed in his bosom, 1} 





| we should be rather lonesome,” she replied, 
“This is your father, | presume,” said) turning away to hide the tears which she 
Mr. D. addzessing the mistress of the/\could not suppress. 

| © Tell me, Caroline,” said Mr. D., ten. 
\\derly embracing her, ‘tell me do you not 
love Henry ? you know I wish your happi- 
“He is in his eighty-third year ; he has||ness, my child. I have ever treated you 

















. . +3! 
with kindness, and you have never, until | 
now, hid any thing from your father.” 
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The transportation from despair to hap.| | 
piness was great. 





For a moment Henry 


‘ Neither will | now,” she replied, hiding||remained silent ; but looks spoke volumes 


her face in his bosom. 
ly esteem him, but do not for the world tell, 
him so; for he has never said that it was' 
returned.” 

“T will soon find that out, and w 





ithout! 


telling him, too,” replied the father, leaving said Mr. D. interrupting him. 


the room. 


«¢ | do most sincere.||at least. 


*]T scorn to deceive you, sir,”— 


said he, ‘I am poorer than what you sup- 
pose; 1 have a mother and grandfather, 
who are—” 


“] know it! I know it all, Henry,”—- 


“T know 


| . ° 
'|the reason of your parsimony, as I called it, 


“Henry,” said he, as he entered the||and I honor you for it; it was that which 
counting house, “ you expect to visit the’ first put it into my head to give you Caro. 


country shortly, do you?” 
‘Yes sir, inabout four weeks.” 
“Tf it would not be too inconvenient,” 


| 


‘jline; so she shall be yours, and may God 
bless you both.” 


Shortly after this conversation, Henry 


a . | . . . . 
rejoined Mr. D., “I should like to have)avowed his love to Caroline, and solicited 


you defer it a week or two longer.” } 
‘¢]t would be no inconvenience, sir, and) \ 
if it would oblige you f will wait with pleas. 
9 
ure. 
“Tt will most certainly oblige me, for' 
Caroline is to be married in about five) 





spring 


|her hand, and it is needless to say that he: 


lid not solicit in vain. Caroline would 


have deferred their union until the ensuing 


; but her father was inexorable.— 


He supposed he should have to own one 
falsehood, he said, and they would willingly, 


ial eho 


fe calculates a thousand years for one day. 


2 Pet. iii. 8. 


3. He says he was created not quite 6000 years 


ago. 


He means that he was created in Adam. 

4. He has lived in the world just 30 days. 

That is,—a day for a year, as above. 

5. He was born 13 years ago—that is, he was 
born again. See John iii. 3. 

6. His age at present is 
A man’s day, in Scripture, 


near half a day.— 
is ¢onsidercd three 
score years and ten ;—thirty years is nearly half. 

7. He says he has lived not quite three fourths 
of an hour.—If one thousand years be but one day 
as above, then thirty years, his proper age, is but 
a little more than forty minutes. 

8. He says his age is nothing.—It seems he has 
brought his age down to nought.—The Scriptures 
with this will agree. The Psalmist there says, 
“As nothing my days."—In the thirty-ninth 
Psalm you may see, ¥. 


weeks, and I would not miss having you||have him shoulder two, but it was too much,) Messrs. Wurrmore & Minor have just issued 


rd bP] 
attend the wedding. 


jjand he would not endure it; he had told) from the press, the “ Miscellaneous Works of Rev. 


‘‘ Caroline to be married, sir,” said Hen-.||Henry that she was going to be married in Charles Buck,” a neatly printed octavo of 656 


. “ . ir {| ss « . e {i 
ry, starting as if by an electric shock, “Car.|\five weeks, and he should not forfeit his ‘pages. 
\|word, 
Gace ° | . , - \ 
‘*To be sure it is—but what is there ently recollecting himself and turning to!’ 
- 5 5 


oline to be married! is it possible 2” 


wonderful in that 7” 
rather unexpected, that’s all.” | 
‘It was rather sudden, to be sure,’ re. 
plied Mr. D., “but [am an old man, and) 
wish to see her have a protector, and as| 
the man of her choice is well worthy of her, | 
I see no use in waiting any longer, and am’ 
lad that you can stry to the wedding.” 
“T cannot,” replicd Henry, forgetting 
what he had previously said. 

“You cannot,” rejoined Mr. D., “ why, 
you just said you would.” 

“Yes sir, but business requires my pres- 
ence in the country, and I must go.” 

* But you said it would put you to no in- 
convenience, and that you would wait with 
pleasure.” 

“Command me in any thing else, sir, but 
in this recpect 1 cannot oblige you,” said 
Henry, rising and walking the floor with 
rapid strides. 

Poor fellow, he had thought his passion 
subdued ; but when he found that Caroline 
was so soon, so irrevocably to be come an- 
other’s the latent spark burst into an unex. 
tinguishable flame; and he found it in vain 
endeavor to conceal his emotion. 


b 
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*‘ But perhaps,” added he, appar- 


you have important business 
in the country about that time.” 
‘“* Be merciful, sir,” said Henry, smiling, 
I did not wish to witness the sacrifice of 
my own happiness.” 
“‘T am merciful,” replied the old gentle-| 
man, ‘and for that reason would not wish 
to put you to the inconvenience of staying. 


6c 


me, but you could not, indeed you could 
not.” 
** You have once been young, sir,’ 
Henry. 

“| know it, I know it,” replied he laugh- 
ing heartily, “ but I am afraid that too 
many of us old folks forget it ; however, if 
you can postpone your journey, I suppose 
we must have a wedding.” 

We have only to add, that the friends o 
Henry were sent for, and the nuptials solem- 
nized at the appointed time ; and that bles- 
sed with the filial love of Henry and Caro. 
line, the old people p 
their days in peace and happiness. 


? said 
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You said that you would willingly oblige | 


It contains a memoir of Mr. Buck, 
compiled chiefly from his own dairy—the ** Young 
Christian’s Guide,” a manual of instruction for 


ertul J ; Henry, ™ perhaps we shall have to defer it, ‘the young disciple, from which he may gather 
* Nothing, sir, only it was rather sudden, jafter all, for 


many valuable precepts relative to the various 
duties in which he should be engaged, and suita- 
ble cautions against the dangers with which he 
is surrounded, interspersed with a variety of inci- 
dents and anecdotes calculated to insure it a peru- 
sal by every serious inquirer.—A ‘ ‘Treatise on 
Religious Experience,” concerning which the 
British Critic remarks as follows: ‘There is 
‘much in this book on which every christian may 
‘meditate with advantage ; much seriousness and 
sincerity of mind, much reflection on religious 
subjects, much knowledge of the human heart 
and of the manner in which divine grace affects 


and improves it are here displayed.”—--also ‘* Models 
‘of Female Character”—and a large collection of 
‘Religious, Moral, and Entertaining Anecdotes.” 


These works have heretofore appeared in separate 


c volumes, and we believe is now for the first time 


offered in the present form. Containing as they 
do nothing of a sectarian character, we would 


cheerfully recommend them to the patronage and 


assed the remainder of | perusal of christians of all denominations. 


naahicdiaciatbadeariccan: 
|| Mr. McLeod of this city has just published a 
\'large, handsomely executed octavo volume, “* The 
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The old gentleman regarded him with a 
look of earnestness—* Henry,” said he, 
“tell me frankly—-do you love my girl?” 

*] will be candid with you sir,” replied) 
Henry, conscious that his agitation had be-| 
trayed him. ‘Had I fortune, such as she 
inherits, and as you, sir, have a right to ex- 
pect, I should think myself the happiest of, 
men, could I gain her love.” 

“ Then she is yours,” cried the delighted 
old man; say not a word about property, 
my boy ; true worth is better than riches, 
I was only trying you, Henry ; and Caro. 
line will never be married to any other 
than yourself. 


Mr. Bucxkineuam, 


millions of years, down to nothing. 


arithmetic. 

Let us then suppose the man to be 30 yea 
age. He says, 

1. He is 10950 years old. 

He calculates a year for a day—See Num. xiv. 
34.—30 years multiplied by 365—10950. 

2. He says he is 10,950,000 years of age. 
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I noticed in your interesting Tablet, a few 


days since, an Enigma representing a man of dif- \famales. The volume is embellished with ten or 
ferent ages at the same period of time—even from |twelve finely engraved portraits of the more dis- 


I see no way of solving the mystery but by re- 
sorting to the Sacred Scriptures, and to common |memoirs are women whose lives afford much 


'|Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women,” which is 
'|well deserving of patronage. About one half of 
\'the work consists of a reprint of an English work 
of high reputation containing the lives of many 
lexcellent christian women. ‘The remainder of the 
lwork is devoted to the biography of American 


||tinguished subjects of biography, and by a strong- 
lly lined vignette, representing Lady Jane Grey, 
land the Catholic Perkenham. The subjects of the 
'|profitable instruction and whose example cannot 
‘be too generally impressed. 

; 


To Correspondents.—‘* Constance and Mont- 
rose” in our. next.—*‘ Reflector” will excuse us for 
again delaying his favor, as we had an unusual 
quantity of original matter in type, before his ar- 
ticle was received; it shall appear in our next. 
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Hymn of Nature. 
BY W. O. B. PEABODY. 


Gop of the earth’s extended plains ! 
The dark green figids contented lie : 
Tie mountains rise like holy towers, 


W here man mught commune with the sky ° it spreads its quiet wings over the grave, 


The tal! cliff challenges the storm 
That lowers upon the vale below, 

Where shaded fountains send their streams, 
With joyous music in their flow. 


God of the dark and heavy deep! 
The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 
Till the fierce truinpet of the storm 


Hath summon’d up their thundering bands ; | 


Then the white sails are dashed like foam, 
Or hurry, trembling, o’er the seas, 

Till, calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, Depart in peace. 


God of the forest’s solemn shade ! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree, 

That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee ; 

But more majestic far they stand, 


When, side by side, their ranks they form, | 


To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm. 


God of the light and viewless air! 
Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 
Or, gathering in their angry might, 
The fierce and wintry tempests blow ; 
All—from the evening’s plaintive sigh, 
That hardly lifts the drooping flower, 
To the wild whirlwind’s midnight ery— 
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‘light of virtuous age ; it affords hours of un- 
idisturbed contemplation ; it seems an em- 
| blem of the calm and tranquil close of busy 
life—serene, placid, and mild, with the im- 
“press of its great Creator stamped upon it ; 


and scems to promise that all shall be peace 
\beyond it. 


To-Morrow. 
Whate’er the grief that dims my eye, 
Whate’er the cause of sorrow, 
We turn us weeping to the sky 
And say, ‘we'll smile to-morrow.” 
And when from those we love, we part, 
And hope we comfort borrow, 
And whisper to our aching heart, 
‘We'll meet agian to-morrow.” 
But when to-morrow comes, ’tis still 
An image of to-day, 
Still tears our heavy eye lids fill, 
Still mourn we those away. 
And when that morrow too is past— 
(A yesterday of sorrow—) 
Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last 
With visions of to-morrow. 


‘ 


|a great change being introduced by very 


slight beginnings (saysthe London Quarter-| 


ily Review) may be illustrated by the tale 


| which Lockman tells of a vizier who, hav-| 
ing otfended his master, was condemned to 


Breathe forth the language of tuy power. perpetual captivity in a lofty tower. At 


God of the fair and open sky! 
Ifow gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome, of heavenly blue, 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings! 
Each brilliant star that sparkles through, 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening’s purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to thee. 


God of the rolling orbs above! 

Thy name. is written clearly bright 
In the warin day's unvarying blaze 

Or evening’s golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at thy burning throne. 


God of the world! the hour must come, 
And nature’s self to dust return ; 
Her crumbling altars must decay ; 
Her incense fires shall cease to burn; 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 


night his wife came to weep below his .win-, 


| A Parody. 


| These girls are all a fleeting show, 

i! For man’s illusion given : 

| Their smiles of joy, their tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 

There’s not one true in seven. 


And false’s the flash of Beauty’s eye, 
As fading hues of even— 
And love, and laughter, all’sa lie ; 
|, And hopes awaken but to die, 
There’s not one true in seven. 
| 
} 


Poor mushroom of a sunny day! 

Yet bloom and be forgiven— 
For life’s at best a dream—away 

Dull, drowsy thought—Ill join the gay, 
And romp with all the seven. 





| Mrs. Murray Keith, a venerable Scotch 
lady, from whom Sir Walter Scott derived 
'many of the traditionary stories and anec- 
_dotes wrought up in his admirable fictions, 


| 


\taxed him one day with the authorship, 





‘ae : 
which he, as usual, stoutly denied.— 


|“* What,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘d’ye 
think I dinna ken my ain goats among other 


NEAT ILuvstration.—The possibility of folk’s kail ” 





\ ApoLocetic.—Mrs. Trojlope has re- 
cently addressed a letter to a lady, in this 
country, in which she begs that her corres- 
| pondent will not entertain any unkind feel- 
ing in relation to her book upon the Ameri- 
,ecans. “T hada husband and eight children 
|to support,” she remarks, ‘ and found my- 


| r 6‘ (‘ance v . met? eal er » & . ° a . . 
dow, ‘Cease your grief,’ said the sage, ‘go. se} compelled to do somthing for their main- 


home forthe present, and return hither when 
you have procured a live black beetle, to- 


| gether with a little ghee (or buffalo’s butter, ) 
‘ithree clews, one of the finest silk, another 


jof stout pack-thread, and another of whip. 
cord; finally a stout coil of rope.” When 
she again came to the foot of the tower, 
| provided according to her husband’s com. 
| the insect with a little of the ghee, to tie one 
vend of the silk thread around him, and to 
place the reptile on the wall of the tower.— 


|Seduced by the smell of butter, which he’ 


couceived to be in store somewhere above 
jim, the beetle continued to ascend till he 
jreached the top, and thus put the vizier in 


inands, be directed her to touch the head of 


tenance.” 
] Married, 

In Trinity Church, by the Rev. Dr. Croswell, 
| Mr. Thomas Strong to Miss Harriet Munson. 

|| Inthis city, on the 23d ult., by the Rev. Mr. 
Thatcher, Mr. Jesse Gilbert to Miss Mary Ann 
| Hooker, both of this city. 

| Inthis city, on the 24th ult., by the Rev. Mr. 
Bacon, Mr. ‘Theodore D. Reed to Miss Mary B. 
| Atwater, daughter of the late Capt. Thomas At- 
| water, both of this city. 

|| In Milford, Mr. Thomas Brooks, of this city, 
to Miss Rachel Peck, of the former place. 


Died, 

|, Inthis city, onthe 24th ult., Mr. Jacob Brown, 
| aged 34 yeass. 

|| In North Haven, on the 25th ult., at the age of 





{| 
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Have made man’s warmest praises flow ; ||possession of the roll of silk thread, who 22 years, Mrs. Julia Eastman, wife of Mr. Benja- 


For hearts grow holier as they trace 
The beauiy of the world below. 
Evening. 
‘Tiere are two periods in the life of man, 
in Which t. e evening hour is peculiarly in- 
teresting—in youth, and oldage. In youth, 


we love it for its mellow moonlight, its mil-) fore Uncle John left off vending liquor at his! 


lion of stars, its then rich and soothing 
shades, its still serenity : amid these we can 
commune with our loves, or twine the 
wreaths of friendship, while there is none 
to bear us witness but the heavens and the 


spirit that hold their endless sabbath there! 
—or look into the bosom of creation, spread 


abroad like a canopy above us, and look) 
and listen until we can almost see and hear! 
the waving wings and melting songs off 
other worlds. ‘To youth, evening is de-| 
lightful—it accords with the flow of his light 
spirits, the fever of his fancy, and the soft- 
ness of his heart. Evening is, also the de.| 


drew upthe packthread by means of the silk, 


the small cord by means of the packthread, 


and by means of the cord a stout rope 
capable of sustaining his own weight; and 
so at last escaped from the place. 
I 





| Unele John’s Latest.—A few weeks be- 


jtavern in this place, two men called in and 
jasked for brandy. The bottle and glasses 
were set out. One of the men took about 
ithe third of a small glass, and the other 
nearly filled the tumbler. Each threw 
down a sixpence. Mine host threw the fip 
of the one who had taken the smallest quan- 
tity into the draw, but to the other who had 
taken nearly half a pint, he returned three 
cents change. ‘ How is this?’ exclaimed 
the fellow, ‘ Why don’t you charge me as 
much as my companion?’ ‘Oh!’ replied 
Uncle John we always sell cheaper by the 
wholesale.’—Eastern Democrat. 





min Eastman, and daughter of Elam Ives, Esy., 
of Hamden. 

In Newtown, Mr Philo Booth, aged 66, 

In Hartford, on the 22d ult., Hon. John Russ, 
formerly a member of Congress, aged 66; Mr. 
John Durrie, aged 73. 

In Saybrook, onthe 7th ult., Mr. N. L. Hart, 
aged 41; on the 12th ult., Mrs. !-ydia Bucking- 
jham, aged 86. ‘ 
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\Is published every other Saturday, at the Office 
of Wuitmore & Minor, No. 1, Marble Block, 
Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn., by 


G. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
Terms.—The Tasxet will be published semi- 
‘monthly, at $1 00a year in advance ; or $1 50 
jat the end of three months. Mail subscribers 
jwill in all cases be required to pay in advance. 
‘A discount of 20 per cent. will be made to per- 
‘sons who procure six or more subscribers. 
| Persons sending letters or communications by 
mail, must pay the postage thereon. 
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